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do. All other liberty is a compromise between, our
own freedom of will and the wills of those with
whom we come in contact. In an organised state
each one of us has a more or less elaborate code of
what he may do to others and to himself, and what
others may do to him. He limits others by his
rights, and is limited by the rights of others, and by
considerations affecting the welfare of the community
as a whole."1

There is undoubtedly a certain school of thought
in modern England which accepts the establishment
of a millennium in which every citizen will be
happily engaged in beneficent activities and re-
claiming the races of the world to the same activities.
The beneficent activities will not of course exclude
different forms of art or scientific research from the
community. We may suppose that even the
Prussian might evolve a modern Utopia of his own
in which the world, speaking, writing, and thinking
German would at length have leisure to contemplate
Hohenzollern divinity in all its glory.

It is, however, necessarily not so easy for those
who do not believe in progress or in a future life.
For them the history of the world represents little
but the perpetual triumph of the fool and the
barbarian. They see both communities and indi-
viduals perish if and when they are civilised above
a certain point. We need only take up the plays of
Shakespeare, and especially the historical plays, to
see the same conception of life running right through
them. Huxley said that Spencer's idea of a tragedy
was a theory killed by a fact. Shakespeare's
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